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writes Clarendon,1 " did generally believe that the King, and
the little army he had with him, were in so great straits for
want of provision in Oxford, that they were compelled to
eat horseflesh; and that they would in a short time be
forced to return to the parliament, that they might avoid the
being starved; and either to keep up this imagination, or
that they did themselves believe the scarcity to be very great,
these commissioners brought with them a great quantity of
provisions, even of bread and beer, as well as of beef and
mutton and fowl, sufficient to feed the whole company that
came with them, during such time as they believed they
should stay there, of which they were ashamed as soon as
they entered Oxford, and saw the great plenty in the
markets, not only of the usual common fare, but of those
choice fowl, of pheasants, partridge, cocks, snipes, in that
abundance, as they were not so well furnished in London ;
besides the best fish and wild fowl, which was brought in
every day, from the western part, in such plenty that it can
hardly be imagined. So that they were quickly converted
from giving credit to that rumour, and it may be by it
judged the better of the want of integrity in many other
reports." Nor is there any evidence that at any later period
provisions ran short There was no reason why they should.
The city, as we have seen, was not really invested, and
between Oxford and the " girdle of fortresses" which pro-
tected it, there was a considerable stretch of country where
agricultural operations might have been carried on in com-
parative tranquillity. Epidemic sickness, it is true, broke
out more than once, but the insanitary condition of an over-
crowded camp accounted sufficiently for that. An early
closing order was issued in January, 1643, to the effect that
" neither vintner nor any other victualer in Oxford should
suffer any wyne or drinke to be sold in his house to any-

1 Life, I, 164.being willing to
